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EARLY PRINTED BOOKS, ILLUSTRATED 

FROM THE COLLECTION OF MR. BRA Y- 

TON IVES. 




FIRST NOTICE. 

A FEW years ago it would 
doubtless have been im- 
possible to have brought 
together from the whole 
of the United States an 
audience such as listen- 
ed to the address, on the 
subject of this article, 
delivered by Mr. Bray- 
ton Ives, at the Grolier 
Club, on the evening of 
March 14. In the pretty library of the club, every 
inch of space between the Gothic bookcases was 
occupied, and if the audience did applaud most enthusi- 
astically those pages of early printed books thrown on 
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FIG. I. SPECIMEN OF TYPE (FULL SIZE) FROM THE 
MAZARIN BIBLE. 



the screen by the stereopticon, which were adorned with 
wood-cuts or with colored borders, and if it did laugh 
sympathetically when the lecturer admitted that he had 
never read, or attempted to read, some of his specimens, 
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FIG. 2. SPECIMEN OF TYPE (FULL SIZE) FROM THE 
CATHOLICON OF JO. BALBI. 



it was nevertheless a mos^L intelligent audience, and fol- 
lowed his clear and succinct account of the invention, 
rise, and spread of printing with evident pleasure. The 
address finished, it lost no time in descending to the 
meeting rooms where, in horizontal cases, were arranged 
the costly books from which had been taken the photo- 
graphs enlarged upon the screen. Gutenberg and 
Sweynheym, Aldus and D'Alopa, Vostre and Pigouchet, 
Caxton and De Worde were, for the time being, ranked 
as great as the men whose works they did so much to 
perpetuate. Indeed, these latter were felt to have been 
relegated to the background, and, if anybody was con- 
sidered more worthy of admiration than the creators of 
these treasures, it was their present owner. It was 
plain that the true bibliophilistic spirit, as free from any 
mere literary bias as an Impressionist painter could wish 
that of his public to be, had taken possession of the 
assembly. If there were only " incunabula " enough in the 
world to go around, no doubt we would have forthwith 
a big crop of new collectors. But these cradle-editions, 
as they may be called in English, are not for everybody. 
Still, we hope to show, before long, in this department, 
that there are desirable books well worthy of the collec- 
tor's care, which are not included in that category. 
Would-be bibliophiles need not despair because books 
have not the miraculous property of the wood of the 
Cross, and because the Cologne Chrysostom of 1466, of 
which only three copies are known, cannot be multi- 
plied to suit its many admirers. At present, we shall go 
over the ground covered by Mr. Ives's address, prefixing 
a short account of the collection which was used to illus- 
trate it. 

The books were classed by countries, and in chronolog- 
ical order. Following the handsome little catalogue 
printed by the De Vinne press, the Gutenberg Bible 
(sometimes called the Mazarin Bible), was shown in two 
volumes, folio, in the original binding. This is the Bible 
begun by Gutenberg in company with Schoeffer, the 
cailigraphist, and Fust, the financier and speculator, and 



finished and published by the last-mentioned two after 
their quarrel with the inventor, not that which was 
printed and published by Gutenberg alone some three 
years later. It is, therefore, the first printed book, and a 
very handsome example of bookmaking, with its double 
columns of well-cut Gothic characters, of which we give 
three lines of the size of the original in Fig. 1. Another 
book attributed to Gutenberg is the Catholicon of Jo. Balbi, 
of Genoa, printed in characters approaching the Roman 
in 1460, of which we also give three lines, Fig. 2. A Fust 
and Schoeffer Cicero of 1465, on vellum, the first classic 
printed and the first book in which Greek type was used, 
was also shown, as, likewise, the Decrees of Pope Boni- 
face VIII. printed by them, in the same year. So that 
the collection held no fewer than four examples out of 
the very restrained number of books published by the 
inventors of printing. 

Of the second generation of printers, as they may 
be called, those in all probability trained in one or the 
other of the two Mayence workshops, and driven 
thence, perhaps, as a consequence of the taking of 
the city by Adolphe of Wiesbaden .in 1462, the col- 
lection held many examples : two books of Ulrich 
Zell, who introduced printing in Cologne ; five of 
Sweynheym and Pannartz, who brought 
it to Rome ; one, the first edition of 
Plutarch, by Ulrich Han, who also 
went to Rome ; the celebrated Nurem- 
berg Chronicle, by Roberger ; three 
examples of John of Spires, who set 
up the first printer's shop in Venice ; 
five of Vendelin de Spira, the first 
editions of Tacitus, Virgil, Petrarch, 
Boccaccio and Plautus ; the first edi- 
tion of Cicero's Orations, by Christopher 
Valdarfer, and two examples of Erhard 
Rathold, also of Venice. Of Nicholas Jenson, who 
was commissioned by Charles VII. to learn the 
secret of printing in Mayence, and who was obliged 
to go to Venice to make use of it, there were two 
examples. Of Caxton, who brought 
the art from Cologne to England, there 
was the Polychronicon, of which but 
six perfect copies are known, this being 
one. Of the first Parisian printers, 
Gering, Freiburger and Krautz, who 
came there to the Sorbonne from Bale, 
in 1468, there was the" Manipulus Cu- 
ratorum" of 1473, the first book which 
they printed on their own account. 
Of early illustrated books — of which the first known, 
the " Meditations of Torquemada," was the work, both as 
printer and wood-engraver, of the Ulrich Han already- 
mentioned — there were the black letter " Corona Mistica" 




FIG. 3. THE CRAZY BIBLIOMANIAC. 



ENGRAVING KROM THE SHIP OF FOOLS. 



of Gerard Leew; the Nuremberg Chronicle, with its cuts 
by Wohlgemuth ; " The Ship of Fools" and " The Ship of 
Female Fools," first editions each, 1497 and 1502 re- 
spectively ; the " Logica Memorativa," with its fifty-four 
curious woodcuts ; the " HypnerotomachiaPoliphili," the 
most beautiful of all, printed in the last year of the 
fifteenth century, by Aldus ; and a number of Books of 
Hours, with their curious Gothic borders, by Pigouchet, 



Simon Vostre, Thielman Kerver, and other Parisian 
printers of the beginning of the sixteenth century. Most 
of these last were on vellum, and several had their illus- 
trations beautifully colored by hand and illuminated in 
gold and silver in the fashion of the more expensive 
manuscripts. Of Rathold, who was the first to put the 
title of a book on a separate page, the " Elements of 
Euclid," first edition, of which the collection held a copy, 
is illustrated with figures. In one of the cuts of the 
" Ship of Fools," Fig. 3, the bibliomaniac is portrayed 
for the first time and claims first place among fools, for 
he is represented as saying : " I own heaps of volumes 
that I open but rarely ; if I read them I forget them and 
am none the wiser." Figure 4 gives the interesting title- 
page of this curious volume. 

As volumes containing engravings after Diirer, Hol- 
bein, Cousin, and Bernard Salomon come rather late to 
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FIG. 4. TITLE-PAGE OF "THE SHIP OF FOOLS." 



be included among early printed books, it will be recog- 
nized that the collection was pretty complete in this as 
in most other respects. In fact, it would be impossible to 
equal it in this country, and extremely difficult, even in 
Europe, regard being had to the unexceptionable condi- 
tion of almost every example. It need not be said that the 
mere force of dollars could never get it together if not 
supplemented by knowledge, taste, perseverance, pa- 
tience, and other virtues no less bibliophilistic than 
Christian. Mr. Ives's address gave abundant evidence 
of these. Nevertheless we will not follow it implicitly, 
preferring to try, in what shall follow, to put in a clearer 
light than ordinary, the obligations to the art of manu- 
script writing and illuminating, which printing was under 
at the outset. To do so may take away a little of the 
glamour with which the early printers have been sur- 
rounded, and diminish the wonder which is usually ex- 
cited by the seeming miraculous perfection of their work, 
but it cannot rob them of that which is their due, nor 
render them a bit less admirable as men or as inventors. 
In the second notice we will take occasfon to refer to the 
cuts here introduced from the Hypnerotomachia, Fig. 
5, and from the Hours of Pigouchet, Figs. 6 and 7. 
They are reproduced now in order to give at one view 
examples of as many classes as possible of early printed 
books. 



THE RUSH C. HAWKINS SALE. 

ALTHOUGH no one believes that General Hawkins 
has impoverished his collection of fine and rare books by the sale 
of more than twenty-five^ hundred numbers from his library, yet 
other collectors evidently found it to be an opportunity which 
they could not afford, to let pass, for among the Americana, the 
early printed books and manuscripts, were many rarities which 
their owner might part with, because of his resolve to confine 
himself in future to the collection of "incunabula," but which 
had long, been desired by them. Consequently, prices were, in 
general, very good. We will give but a few from each section of 
the catalogue. Among the Americana, Alexander Hamilton's 
refutation of the charges of speculation brought against him 
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while Secretary of the Treasury, Philadelphia, iSoq, a pamphlet 
of ninety-six pages, brought $10; John Lawson's " A New Voy- 
age to Carolina," London, 1709, half morocco, uncut, $20 ; Long- 
fellow's works, Riverside press, 1885, 9 vols., $21 ; " Tales of a 
Wayside Inn," original edition, $14 ; Peter Martyr's and Ovie- 
do's " Historia del Indie Occidentali," Venice, 1534, $54 ; Cotton 
Mather's "Christian Philosopher," $5.50; the Emperor Maxi- 
milian's copy of Paredes' " Promptuario," Mexico, 1759, went for 
$34 ; Beaumont and Fletcher, of 1647, brought $21 ; the 1602 
edition of Chaucer, in black letter, the same price ; two volumes, 
"Workes of Jonson" (Ben), London, 1616-41, $22; La Fon- 
taine, "Fermiers GeneVaux" edition, Amsterdam, 1762, 2 vols., 
bound in red morocco, by Chambolle-Dern, $120. The second 
quarto edition of " Love's Labour's Lost," London, 1631, brought 
$37; the " Returne from Pernassus,'' 1606, $67 ; Lamb's " Tales 
from Shakespeare," first edition, with Blake's illustrations, $48; the 
first folio edition of Spenser's works, London, 161 1, some pages 
stained and mended, $32. A German MS. " Hours," with six 
large and six smaller miniatures, illuminated capitals and borders, 
vellum, bound in old calf, brought $67.50. A French MS. of the 
same character, fifteenth century, with nine miniatures, $70 ; an 
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FRENCH PRINTER AND WOOD ENGRAVER OF THE FJ-FTEKNTH CENTURY. 



Italian " Hours" of the same period, thirteen miniatures, small 
(3^ inches x 2%) in red morocco binding, clasps, one missing, 
$52 ; " Heures de Troyes," printed by Geoffrey de Marnef, Paris, 
1488, on vellum, with many woodcut borders and miniatures il- 
luminated by hand, bound in purple morocco, double*, with Grolier- 
esque designs in red and green, bought by General Hawkins, in 
New York, of Duprat, for $300, sold for $195. A fifteenth-cen- 
tury psalter, vellum, in Latin, with music, twenty miniatures in 
capitals, old stamped calf, $52.50. 

A lot of four large folio choir books, MS., with many distemper 
paintings, illuminated capitals and miniatures, in original stamped 
pigskin covers, brought $900. Three volumes of Span- 
ish-Mexican mss., relating to the " Conquestadores," 
went for $82.50. Curmer's chromo-lithographic repro- 
duction of the " Livre d'Heures de Maistre Estienne 
Chevalier," in brown morocco, went for $90, a price for 
which several very good manuscripts might have been 
got. 

" The Statutes of the Archbishopric of Mayence," 
printed by Gutenberg, brought $200 ; Fust and Schoef- 
fer's "Cicero," $155; Ulrich Zell's St. Augustine, 
44 Enchiridion," Cologne, 1460-65, $50 ; the first edition 
of Euclid, Venice, 1482, bound up in vellum with two 
other works, some pages mounted, others stained, went 
for $30. A rare Virgil (Lyons, Johannes Crespini, 1529) 
with many curious woodcuts, which had cost General 
Hawkins $150, went for $41. A Rabelais of 1573, 
bought from Coombes for $125, sold for but $32.50 ; a 
copy of the 4t Breeches Bible" brought $20 ; a good 
copy of Vecellio, 44 Degli Habiti Antici," but with short 
margins, brought $45. Of modern illustrated books, 
Koehler's 44 American Etchings" brought $45, and a 
copy of an edition de luxe of the same, $80. The 
44 Dialogues du divin Pietro," Aretino, Paris, Liseux, 
1879-80, six vols., half morocco, brought $90; 44 Artis- 
tic Houses of the United States," two hundred photo- 
graphs of interiors, brought $85; 44 Art Treasures of 
America," one hundred and sixty India proofs, $51. 
Nineteen volumes of the 44 Galeries historiques de Ver» 
sailles" brought $266, and four volumes of the 4< Musee 
Francais," $180. 

MR. KEP PEL'S MILLET CATALOGUE. 
He who recognizes in recent and contemporary French 
painting the production of a great school of art, and in Jean 
Francois Millet one of its most gifted masters, may congratulate 
himself if he has secured a copy of Mr. Frederick Keppel's trans- 
lation of Alfred Lebrun's catalogue of the artist's etchings and 
other prints. 

Mr. Keppel's edition, limited to two hundred and fifty copies, is 
not only beautifully printed by De Vinne on fine, hand-made Hol- 
land paper, but it is illustrated with several photogravure repro- 



ductions of rare plates, including Millet's portrait of himself, 
which serves as frontispiece, and is completed by additional notes 
of value, and a sketch of Millet's life, written by Mr. Keppel. It 
includes, besides etchings, a full list with descriptions, of all of 
Millet's lithographs, heliographs, and woodcuts. Several of these 
impressions are unique, many exceedingly rare, and not mentioned 
either in Barty's or in Piednagel's lists. Lebrun spent thirty 
years in forming the collection, now brought to America by Mr. 
Keppel, and which formed the basis of his catalogue, which has 
up to the present been accepted as definitive ; but the infor- 
mation added by Mr. Keppel in his notes, drawn from impres- 
sions which Lebrun had not been able to secure, is so important 
that this American catalogue must now be regarded as the final 
authority on Millet's printed work. It is well, therefore, that it 
has been gotten up in a style that makes it worthy of preservation 
by book-lovers. The illustrations are: 44 A Vessel under Sail," 
etching, size of original ; "Two Men Digging," etching, reduced 
from the unique impression of the second state ; 44 A Girl Mind- 
ing Geese," dry point reduced; 44 The Spinner," etching, re- 
duced from unique trial proof ; 4 ' Where can Hebe ?" lithograph, 
reduced from the only existing impression ; 4 ' Little Shepherdess, 
Seated," from unique woodcut print, full size, and the portrait 
before spoken of. As all of these are so extremely rare in the 
originals, collectors will, no doubt, seek eagerly for the catalogue 
which contains these reproductions. To prevent frauds in the 
future those reproductions that are of the same size as the origi- 
nals have been stamped with the name of the firm which was in- 
trusted with the work of copying. 



ERENCH ART PERIODICALS. 

A DOZEN studies of cats, by Eugene Lambert, illus- 
trate Paul Leroy's article on the exposition of the Society of 
French Aquarellistes in L'Art (Macmillan & Co.) for February. 
The account of the collections of Chantilly is continued, and is 
illustrated with reproductions of engravings after Watteau and 
Poussin. The " Bords de la Meuse," by J. Wynants, etched by 
Gustave Greux, and a drawing by Mile. Camille Claudel, of an 
44 Old Granny" of the Isle of Wight, are the engravings 44 hor- 
texte." The fourth of the series of articles on fimile Bouvin has 
reproductions of crayon studies by that artist, one of a girl wash- 
ing clothes, and one of an inkstand and documents of legal ap- 
pearance. A new series of papers on the 44 Industries of Art in 
Ancient France" is begun, with an article on the laces, porcelains, 
and tapestries of Valenciennes. This promises to be an exceed- 
ingly interesting series. Pierre Gauthiez's novelette, 4( Jacques 
Verrieres," is finished in this number. 

In the March number Paul Leroy's criticism on the 
French Water Color Exhibition is concluded, and is illustrated with 
seven good reproductions of drawings after some of the landscapes 
and architectural subjects exhibited, fimile Molinier's account of 
the 44 Sculptures of the Muse'e Correr" is also brought to a close, 
with several drawings. The continuation of the article on " Valen- 
ciennes" has numerous interesting cuts of specimens of the faience 
and porcelain of that city and neighborhood. The engravings 
,4 hors texte" are the 44 Guitariste," an original etching by Bon- 
vin, and a drawing by Mile. Claudel, 44 Docteur Jeans." 

Eduard Pailleron's easy attitude, chestnut beard, 
loosely-tied cravat and flannel suit are displayed on the cover of 
The Revue Illustree for March. Hoskins's fine engraving of 
"Winter in the Woods," from Harper's Magazine, gets the 
honor of reproduction as an extra plate. A capital study by Edel- 
felt, 44 Market in Finland," is also given in photograving as a 



A GERMAN "SOCIETY" NOVEL. 

Gloria Victis ! a romance by Ossip Schubin, trans- 
lated from the German by Mary Maxwell (Wm. M. Gotts- 
berger), prompts the inquiry whether it is an encouraging or a 
melancholy discovery, in this age of crude realism, to find that 
we have not yet done with crude melodrama. "Glory to the 
Vanquished !" A flourish of trumpets, and the curtain rises upon 
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FIG. 7. BORDER (IN FOUR SEPARATE PIECES) IN 
' HEURES A L'USAIGE DE ROME," BY PIGOUCHET, I488. 



what devoted band of heroes ? Upon a petty circle of petty German 
aristocrats, who are brandishing mimic weapons, and at the top 
of their small voices proclaiming the divine right of princes and 
kings, the prestige of the past, and the degeneracy of modern 
ideas. We have the social problem literally in a nutshell. Count 
Oswald Lodrin, the hero, who is a philanthropist and a friend of 
the people, we are told, thus summarily disposes of it : " Uni- 
versal enlightenment!" Oswald shrugged his shoulders; "I 
should not shed a tear for it. In the first ardor of my charitable 
schemes I took some interest in it, but I soon detected the 
wretched business masked by that high-sounding phrase ; it 
means universal distribution of rancid scraps of learn- 
ing, sure to provoke an indigestion, which as surely 
will develop into an enlargement of the spleen." The 
reader will be at a loss which most to admire — the lit- 
erary style, or the breadth and insight of this pregnant 
remark. But it is impossible to take this side of the 
book seriously. The immaculate Oswald, the son of 
the superb Countess Lodrin, is also the son of "the 
villain " Capriani, the * ' swindler," the " pseudo count," 
the prince of parvenus ! No words are black enough to 
paint him. But the countess, who has stooped to such 
a conquest — what shall be said of her ? We confess our- 
selves unable to follow the mazes of her career and tem- 
perament, or to find the logic of the crime which the 
unhappy son now feels himself called upon to expiate 
with his life. A duel is fought. Capriani, to whom the 
commonest instinct of humanity is denied, shoots down 
his own child like a dog, and the blood of the innocent 
son is supposed to wash away the sin of the wretched 
mother, and the disgrace of being born of only one no- 
ble parent. "Alas ! poor human nature," is the motto 
of the book. We re-echo the sentiment, if poor human 
nature is thus always to be travestied and distorted. 



FIG. 5. PLATE FROM THE HYPNEROTOMACHIA POLIPHILI, 

PRINTED BY ALDUS MANATIUS, IN I499. 



separate plate. The market men taking their early morning , 
coffee on the snowy quay, with the stiff sails of the vessels for a 
background, are very good. Riotor and Richepin provide inter- 
esting stories splendidly illustrated. Waterloo is fought over 
again by Boyer d'Agen, with the help of spirited drawings by 
Poirson. " Pistache" remarks on the " Comedy of the Day ;" 
there is the customary " Cause'rie," and two pages on the latest 
fashions. A recent illustrated article on Zola gives a graphic pre- 
sentation of the novelist of the sewers, and is characteristic even 
to the vulgar back view portrait of that burly impressionist. 



LITERARY NOTES. 
The success of Farmer Holcroft's daring ex- 
periment, described in E. P. Roe's novel, He Fell in 
Love with His Wife, might make a new departure 
in matrimony. A dreary widower finds his farm and 
fortunes going to ruin for lack of a caretaker. After a 
series of disasters in the domestic line, he chances 
upon Alida Armstrong, a young woman who, through no 
fault of her own, has been thrown adrift upon the world. Her 
case appeals to Holcroft and seems to meet his own : A desolate 
woman needs a home ; a desolate home needs a housekeeper. 
The honest farmer views the situation in a purely practical light. 
By a mere legal formality he can place himself in position to 
offer this friendless creature a shelter, and, at the same time, put 
an end to his own difficulties. The weary, heart-broken Alida 
consents to this business-like proposal, and " by the act of joining 
hands" they are made man and wife before the law, without vow 
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or promise of any kind. But the wayward god is not so easily 
outruled. He slips in uninvited, and the unwary couple soon fall 
into the trap he sets for them. It is pleasant to note the effect of 
the two characters upon each other, and the subtle transformation 
they undergo. The strictly conscientious efforts on both sides to 
keep within the limits of the bargain culminate almost in a 
tragedy, when a dramatic episode intervenes which clear the air 
like a thunder-storm, and puts the lovers at last on their real 
footing, where we are happy to leave them. Dodd, Mead & Co. 

It. might go hard with the novel-reader if there were 
not, occasionally, a good new novel. Such is Victims, by Theo. 
Gift, published by Henry Holt & Co. It deals with Jewish society 
in London, into which the heroine, a young lady from an out-of- 
the-way place in Brittany is introduced, in consequence of an out- 
break of fever in her native village. The embarrassments of the 
heroine's French father, and the stupid prejudices of her Evangelical 
British mother lead to a sad conclusion, of which the most agree- 
able persons in the book are the victims ; nevertheless, it is pleas- 
ant reading. The characters are lifelike ; there are bright de- 
scriptions of scenery, and not a little mildly sarcastic art talk. 

Charles Scribner's Sons do well by A Child of 

the Century, which they have brought into the world. They 
give its author's name, John T. Wheelwright ; its price $i, or 
paper, 50 cents; a proper list of chapters with' taking headings, 
such as "The Germ Theory of Love" and " An Eventful Morn- 
ing." The book is entertaining. Thomas Otis Sewell, the hero, 
is described ; following his passport in the opening chapter as thirty- 
five, five feet four inches, sandy, with gray eyes, prominent nose, 
and auburn hair, notwithstanding which, and a slight inclination 
toward civil service reform, the principal young lady character 
and the reader get to like him before the end of the volume is 
reached, and to feel that they have rather underrated him. 

One of the very few of the innumerable writers of 
"Society Sketches" and the like, who have anything to say, and 
who know how to say it, is George A. Baker, author of " Point 
Lace and Diamonds." It is true he falls a little below Mr. Al- 
drich, for instance ; but if his satire is sometimes a trifle forced, 
it cannot be denied that it is keen and sparkling. His latest book 
is called Mrs. Hephaestus and Other Short Stories, togeth- 
er with " West Point," a comedy in three acts, and is published 
by White, Stokes & Allen. The lady who provides a title for the 
first story is named by the author after a bronze copy of the 
Venus of Milo, which she is supposed to resemble. The story is 
a modern version of the old myth, with the affair of the net and 
much other matter left out. The other stories are : " The Child 
of the Regiment," " The Spirit of the Air," " The Merman," and 
" The Invasion of Kleindorf." 

Mr. Bishop's book, The Golden Justice (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.) has good local color and movement, and fair 
possibilities of character ; but the key-note of the story is a false 
one. The idea of the Statue of Justice, with the written confession 
of a crime buried beneath it, is far-fetched and fantastic, and 
especially out of place in a novel, where the realism is of the most 
unmitigated kind, and the incidents seem drawn from the daily 
papers. Side by side with e very-day " sensations," such as the 
bridge-casualty, upon which the story turns, a labor riot, a fire, a 
railway accident and a tornado, we have half-mystical suggestions 
and portents, coincidences and fateful meetings and revelations. 

Daintiness is the distinguishing characteristic of 
Madrigals and Catches, by Frank Dempster Sherman, pub- 
lished by White, Stokes & Allen. The following verses from 
" A Lyric," will give a good idea of Mr. Sherman's style, and of 

his own conception of the poet's functions : 
\^ 
* l A lyric is a tiny bird, 

Gay lover of the garden blooms, 
Whose little heart is ever stirred 
By colors and perfumes. 
" Its flights are near the lowly things, 
Not to the eagle-epic's skies ; 
It is content to flash its wings 
Beneath my loved one's eyes." 

An Introduction to Greek Sculpture, intend- 
ed as a somewhat elaborate guide to such a collection of casts 
and photographs after the antique as might be formed in every 
large city, arranged in historical sequence, has been prepared by 
L. E. Upcott, M.A., and is published as one of the Clarendon 
Press series of handbooks. Taken mostly from German authorities, 
the statements and views put forward include little, either of fact 
or criticism, that is very new. Readers are referred to other books 
for illustrations and detailed descriptions of the works mentioned. 
It is not, therefore, a book for the general reader, as an " In- 
troduction " might be expected to be ; but it will prove valuable to 
the student as a sort of index covering the whole subject, and to 
persons about to make such a collection as is spoken of above it 
should be extremely useful. 

The Easter publications from L. Prang & Co. include 
a white satin sachet — set upon a gilt wire easel — with three rosy- 
cheeked choristers on the upper part and below a posy of del- 
icately-tinted azaleas. 

The first instalment of the charmingly characteristic 
Thackeray Letters, in the April number of Scribner's Mag- 
azine, is a treat no lover of the genial " Titmarsh" can afford to 
lose. Several of these frankly confidential epistles to his friends, 
Mr. and Mrs. Brookfield, are delightfully illustrated with facsim- 
iles of the irresistibly funny pen sketches with which the author 
of "Vanity Fair" loved to embellish his private correspondence. 
The old gentleman seems to live again for us. Indeed, it is hard 
to believe that he is not still writing. These letters are a fresh 
draught of the genuine Thackeray ; or, rather, it is as if a phon- 
ograph into which he had spoken were, like a bottle of rare old 
port, brought forth from Scribner's cellar, and uncorked for the 
especial delectation of the present generation. 
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THE " NORMAN PEASANT." 

The original of this life-like study, by Mr. Stephen 
Hills Parker, is in oils, and the directions will be given for that 
medium. First sketch in the outlines of the head and figure with 
charcoal, being careful to get the drawing of the features correct 
before beginning to paint. 

For the background use raw umber, white, yellow ochre, a 
little madder lake, and a very little ivory black. The cap is laid 
in in a general tone of delicate gray, and the high lights and deep 
accents of shadow are added afterward. For this general tone 
use white, yellow ochre, a little ivory black, cobalt and madder 
lake, adding burnt Sienna in the shadows. For the high lights 
use white, a little yellow ochre, and the very least touch of ivory 
black. The hair is painted with raw umber, white, bone brown ; 
yellow ochre for the local tone. In the lights add a little cobalt, 
and omit bone brown. In the deeper accents of shadow use 
burnt Sienna and a little ivory black alone. The face is painted 
with yellow ochre, light red, madder lake, white, cobalt, raw 
umber, and a very little ivory black in the local tone. In the 
shadows add burnt Sienna, and omit light red ; use, of course, 
much less white and yellow ochre. Paint the mustache with raw 
umber, white, yellow ochre, and a very little ivory black. Add 
burnt Sienna in the deeper touches, and a little cobalt in the half- 
tints. For the lips use madder lake, light red, white, yellow 
ochre, and a very little ivory black, adding burnt Sienna in the 
deeper touches, and omitting light red and yellow ochre. The 
white is to be used in large or small quantities as may be required. 
In the highest lights on the flesh use white, madder lake, yellow 
ochre, and the least bit of ivory black. Paint the whites of the eyes 
in the same manner as the white cap ; laying in at first a general 
tone of gray, and touching on the high lights afterward. Use the 
same colors given for the cap. The blue irises are painted with 
cobalt, white, a little yellow ochre, and a little ivory black, and 
madder lake. The dark pupils in the centre are painted with 
ivory black and burnt Sienna. Paint the gray coat with the col- 
ors given for the background, adding a little cobalt in the half- 
tints. Use bone brown, burnt Sienna, and ivory black for the 
brown inside vest, adding white and yellow ochre in the lighter 
touches. For the blue and purple tie use permanent blue or co- 
balt, with madder lake, yellow ochre, white, and raw umber, 
adding a little ivory black and burnt Sienna in the shadows. 
For the bluish-white blouse use the colors given for the white 
cap, intensifying the blue by adding more cobalt and yellow ochre. 
Raw umber may also be added in the shadows. In the band of 
blue around the top substitute Antwerp blue for cobalt, and paint 
with the colors given for the blue eyes. Add burnt Sienna and 
raw umber in the shadows. In the first painting mix a little 
turpentine with the colors as this makes them dry quickly. Lay 
in the paint thickly, using flat bristle brushes of medium size for 
the general tones. In all the successive paintings use poppy oil 
for a medium instead of turpentine. In finishing, where fine 
touches are needed in carrying out the smaller details, use flat 
pointed sables Nos. 6 and 9. When completed and dry varnish 
with French retouching varnish. 



DECORATIVE HEAD WITH A RUFF. 

The head for plaque decoration, given in the extra 
supplement, would look well with a background of dead unbur- 
nished gold. The small scroll pattern burnished on the flat dead 
surface gives a very rich effect. If the background is gold the 
hair should be kept a rich, warm brown, the shadows being of a 
dark chestnut brown. The eyes should also be brown, of a warm 
shade. The complexion should be fair, the pearls in the hair 
shaded with gray, and the lights put on thickly with white. A rich 
olive green would look well for the dress, the color being bright 
but put on thickly enough to give a rich, velvety effect. Plenty of 
warm brown should be used in the shadows of this green. The 
large ruff should be shaded with grays, the warmer grays being 
used for the deeper shadows on the inner folds of the ruff, and the 
cooler grays for the lighter shadows. The under dress may be 
a very pale delicate blue, with deeper, greener shadows, the little 
bands on the edge of it being a dull orange, not very dark. 



FAN DESIGN. {Page 133.) 

This design should be painted in water-colors on silk. 
Place the large birds at the left, a little beyond the middle of the 
fan. They are gray, with brown wings and soft red breasts shad- 
ing into yellow gray. In the tails are seen touches of purplish- 
blue alternating with brown. The background immediately behind 
the birds represents soft white clouds shaded with gray. If the 
color of the silk allows it, a little blue may be seen between the 
clouds. This will be especially pretty with white, gray, pale pink, 
or cream color. The moist water-colors in pans or tubes are 
used, and more or less Chinese white is mixed with all the colors 
to render them opaque. After drawing in the birds lightly, with a 
hard lead-pencil, cover the whole ground of the design within the 
outlines with pure Chinese white. This white should always be 
bought in the tubes, as it is far preferable in that shape. When the 
underpainting is dry begin to put in the color. Use in the gray 
tones of the birds Chinese white, a little lamp-black, yellow ochre, 
rose madder and cobalt In the browner shadows add sepia with 
burnt Sienna. The blue feathers in the tail are painted with Chinese 
white, cobalt, yellow ochre, sepia and madder lake. In the high 
lights use less sepia and madder lake. In the deeper accents of 
shadow add burnt Sienna and a little lamp-black. For the blue 
feathers use Chinese white, cobalt, yellow ochre and a little lamp- 
black, adding raw umber in the shadows. The claws and legs are 



painted with Chinese white,, yellow ochre, raw umber, light red 
and a little lamp-black. For the beaks use Chinese white, yellow 
ochre, raw umber, rose madder and sepia. In painting the back- 
ground, first lay in the undertone of Chinese white as above 
described, then put in the shadows of the clouds .with Chinese 
white, yellow ochre, a little lamp-black, cobalt, and rose madder. In 
the high lights use Chinese white, a little yellow ochre and a very 
little lamp-black. To paint the red breasts of the birds use Chinese 
white, light red, rose madder, yellow ochre, raw umber and a little 
lamp-black. In the yellow parts add a little cadmium, with more 
yellow ochre, and omit light red. 



P CIRPLE LI LA CS. {Page 131 .) 
To Paint the Lilacs in Oil-Colors : First lay in 

a general tone of light and shade, including the whole bunch or 
group of small flowers, which grow closely together, somewhat 
like a cluster of grapes. Be very careful to follow the exact form 
of the shadow where it meets the light, as this will indicate the 
form and size of the blossoms. Afterward add the high lights, 
also the deeper touches of shadow, as well as any other small de- 
vils that may occur. Jfa background is needed, make a tone of 
rather dark, warm gray, allowing shadows to fall behind the flow- 
ers and a little below. For the general tone of the purple lilacs 
use permanent blue, white, madder lake and ivory black, adding 
burnt Sienna and raw umber in the shadows. . For the high lights 
add to the colors given for the local tone a little yellow ochre. 
The faint yellow centres should be painted with yellow ochre, 
cadmium, white, and a very little ivory black. The green leaves are 
painted with Antwerp blue, white, light cadmium, madder lake and 
ivory black. In the shadows add raw umber and burnt Sienna. 
Use turpentine with the colors for the first painting, and put on the 
color thickly with large and medium-sized flat bristle brushes. For 
the small details needed in finishing use flat pointed sables Nos. 5 
and 8. For a medium, use, after the first painting, French poppy 
oil with the colors. The background is painted with white, yellow 
ochre, a little raw umber, permanent blue, light red and a very 
little ivory black. In the shadows thrown by the flowers add 
madder lake, and use less white and yellow ochre. 

To Paint the Lilacs in Mineral Colors' use 'for the local 
tone of the purple golden violet with deep blue, adding deep 
purple in the deeper touches of shadow. Leave the china clear 
for the lights, and then wash over thinly with golden violet. The 
leaves are painted with grass green for the local tint, adding a very 
little blue in parts. In the shadows use brown green added to the 
local tints. A little carmine may be used with grass green in the 
grayish half-tints. For the background use ivory black and sky 
blue, adding a little ivory yellow in the lighter parts. 



DESIGN FOR A HALL CHEST. 

Plates 595 and 596 are designs for a carved hall chest 
(asked for by Mrs. W. H. H. W., Muncy, Pa.) The front panels 
and the entire chest in miniature are shown in plate 595, and the 
end panel in plate 596. The measurements are : length, six feet ; 
width, two feet ; height, twenty inches ; height of panels, eight 
inches ; length of centre panel, twenty-seven inches ; length of the 
other panels, sixteen inches. The central medallion may befil 
with a monogram if desired. 



THE CHINA PAINTING DESIGNS. 

Plate 597 is a design of plums for a fruit-plate, to be 
painted in monochrome, using delicate green for the coloring. 
Place the decoration for the centre of the plate directly on the 
white of the china, without any background. Mix apple green 
and grass green for the coloring of the plums, shading with brown 
green. Use grass green and a little brown green mixed for the 
leaves and stems, shading with brown green alone. Let the tint- 
ing of the apple-blossoms in the border decoration be in delicate 
green, using the same coloring as for the plums. For the shadow 
touches behind the blossoms use brown green. Outline with brown 
green. 

Plate 598 is a marsh-marigold decoration for a vase. 
For the centres of the flowers use orange yellow, for the petals 
silver yellow, shading and outlining with brown green. For the 
stalks and the veins of the leaves, which are light, add a little 
brown green to apple green. For the leaves themselves, which 
are darker, add brown green to emerald green ; shade and out- 
line with brown green. Use yellow brown for the body of the 
dragon-fly, and also for the upper portion of each wing, shad- 
ing and outlining with black. Treat the border as follows : 
Centre band orange yellow marked with brown green, petals silver 
yellow, background deep red brown, outlines black. For the 
background of the rest of the vase use celadon, mottled and clouded 
with brown green and deep red brown, taking care to have the 
lighter shade prevail where it approaches the border and the dragr 
on-fly. The design is arranged for the " Egyptian " vase, nine 
and a half inches high, ivory white ware. It can be adjusted, 
however, to other forms of china. 



B. D. Bedell & Co. show novel effects in Doulton ware. 
The new " lace relief" decoration in black and gold, applied to large 
vases, and other ornamental objects, in combination with sprays of 
flowers in the natural colors, has an extremely rich effect. The 
ivory white porcelain from the Trenton potteries, decorated with 
flowers and leaves in gold and colors, and the shell-like Belleek 
ware are worthy of a place on any table. Punch-bowls in willow- 
ware, mounted in German silver, the handles of the ladles also in 
willow-ware, or in cut .glass, are shown, as, also, candlesticks in 
"peach-blow" faience and oxidized silver, and heavily glazed 
Nuremberg vases of Renaissance design in olive and dark blue. 



